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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  M.'RYL/.ND 

P/.RT  III 

INTEODUCTORY  ST/.THCENT 

In  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  series  of  Economic  Studies  of  Mary- 
I'snd,  previously  -oublished,  we  presented  an  outline  of  the  Survey  3nd  a 
Bese  ?8ttern  of  Maryland's  econo.'ny  as  of  1950.   In  this  issue,  Part  III, 
are  tjresented  data  indicative  of  industrial  changes  in  the  Base  Pattern 
and  of  changes  in  certain  significant  general  characteristics.   These  are 
observed  for  both  the  sixty  year  period  prior  to  and  the  seven  year  peri- 
od subsenuent  to  1920,  the  year  of  our  Base  Pattern.   Some  discussion  and 
interpret?tion  of  these  datr-  is  made  to  demonstrate  our  method  of  using 
them.  However,  the  more  complete  interpretations  arc  deferred  to  Part  IV. 

Changes  of  a  general  nature  observed  are  those  relating  to  popu- 
lation, occupational  pursuits  and  income,   The  more  specific  industrial 
changes  are  inrlic^ted  by  trends  in  Emploj'-ment,  Wages,  Value  of  Products 
end   VpIuc  fiddeA   by  Mr?nuf '-■cturv.  for  the  Manufacturing  Industries  collect- 
ively 'nd  for  the  seve-ral  selected  Manufacturing  Industry  groups. 

The  m^'terial  pr(-,sented  provides  indicators  of  all  of  these 
changes  in  Meryl-'md  ^'.nd  d^t^--  for  relating  them  to  corresponding  national 
ch^'-a'^es  for  the  pur-oosc  of  observing  the  State's  changing  st:^tus  in  the 
n'-tion's  economic  structure. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  changes  indic^tod  by  the  rarteripl 
pros-'-nted  are: 
Pp^ul'tion  Change: 

In  the  1870-19?0  period  Meryl' nd's  population  slightly  more  than 
doubled  while  th-t  of  th>-.  n-tion  moi't  thf-^n  trebled.  l''ollowing  1900,  how- 
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ever,  Maryland's  rnte  of  population  increese,  while  lower  than  the  nation- 
al, V3S  more  constant  and  in  the  1920-13S0  decade  closely  approached  the 
national  rate. 
Concentration  of  Population  Increase; 

Moryland's  population  increase  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
State's  I.-idustricl  Sections.   In  the  1890-1930  period,  about  92^  of  the 
State's  popul<^tion  increase  was  concentrated  in  the  six  Izidustrial  Sections. 
Occupational  Change: 

The  1370-1930  period  wr»s  characterized  by  occupational  changes  of 
great  significance  to  the  State's  economy.   In  rel'?tive  occupational  im- 
portance, expressed  in  percent  of  the  total  gainfully  occupied  in  1870  and 
1950,  Agriculture  declined  greatly,  dropping  from  31.1^  to  12.5^*   In  the 
same  period  Industry  collectively  increased  greatly,  rising  from  68.9^  to 
84. S^^.   The  Tiost  pronounced  part  of  this  increase  mas  in  the  Non-Service 
Industries  which  increased  from  24.5';^  to  34.S;I.   The  Service  Industries 
collectively  increased  also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  than  the  Non-Service 
Industries,  increasing  from  44.4>t  to  49.2^. 

Contrasted  with  Maryland's  most  pronounced  growth  in  the  relative 
occupational  importance  of  her  Non-Service  Industries  and  particularly  her 
Ifisnufacturing  Industries,  the  nation's  most  pronounced  growth  was  in  the 
Service  Industries.   In  1870  only  24.6^5  of  the  nation's  gainfully  occupied 
were  in  the  Service  Industries  as  compared  to  47.2%  in  1930. 
Changing  r:elative  Importance  of  Maryland's  WlF.nufacturing  Industries ; 

Two  types  of  changes  in  relative  importance  of  the  State's  Manufac- 
turing industries  have  been  observed  and  these  have  beea  designated  as  Intra- 
state and  Inter-State  ch?nges.   The  first  relates  to  shifting  in  relative 
iranortance,  within  the  State,  of  the  several  predominant  Manufacturing 
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Industries  and  the  second  relates  to  the  chanf?;ing  relative  importance  of 
8  Maryland  Industry  in  its  national  competitive  field.   Both  types  are 
expressed  in  changes  in  employment  and  T\ieges. 

The  charts  depicting  Intra-State  changes  show  the  constant  relative 
imTDortance  of  the  Clothing  and  the  Food  and  /-Hied  Industries  in  the  State 
and  the  greater  variation  in  importance  of  most  of  the  other  Industries. 

The  cherts  depicting  Inter-State  change  in  the  position  of  Maryland's 
Clothing  Industry  shov:  that  Maryland  rather  constantly  maintained  a  position 
of  importance  in  this  Industry  vsri'ing  "between  fifth  position  in  1909  and 
eighth  in  1935.   This  change  in  position  however,  indicates  a  loss  in  com- 
petitive position  of  Maryland's  Clothing  Industry  in  the  national  field. 
Manufacturing  Industry  Trends  -  United  States  and  Maryland: 

"i^he  trends  in  Employment,  '"'ages,  Value  of  Products  and  Value  idded 
by  Manufacture  for  the  Manufacturing  Industries  collectively  (1921  to  1937) 
and  for  selected  Pi-edoninant  Maryland  Industries  11909-1937)  are  pm-esented 
in  a  series  of  grsnhs.  These  show  trends  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Maryl=^nd,  thus  providing  material  for  comparing  the  national  and  State  per- 
formance of  these  industries . 

Interpretive  summaries  of  the  series  of  Industry  employment  trends, 
shoeing  dcvi-rtions  of  performance  in  Maryland  from  that  in  the  United  States 
for  the  liGanuf^cturin!^  Industries  collectively  and  for  the  individual  In- 
dustries prf  pres-.nted  in  tabular  form. 

^ithout  goinr  into  any  extensive  intcrpret-;tion  of  this  material 
OP  M^Tiuf^cturing  Industry  trends,  rhich  is  deferred  to  Part  IV,  some  of 
the  more  outstanding  indications  m^y  be  mentioned. 

It  rill  be  observed  th- 1  in  the  changes  in  Employm-nt,  Y/ages,  '  nd 
V»lue  =dded  by  M'nufactur'e ,  th  -  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Maryland  collect- 
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ively  in  no   case   reached  the  1929  boom  highs,    or  the   following  depression 
lows  of  the  nation.      The   lesser  magnitude   of  the   cyclical   swings   of  the 
Maryland  Manufact'oring  Industry  G-roup   is   an   indication  of  better   cyclical 
stability. 

A  better   secular  or  long  time  characteristic   for   the  Maryland 
grouTD   is   indicsted  by  19:^7  highs   above  19S9   highs   attained  in  Employment, 
Wages,    snr!  Value   acded  by  Ivfenufacture  by  the  Maryland   group  as   contrasted 
with   193V  highs   lov>  er   than  19%   highs  fur   the  national  group. 

It   is   nuite   evident    from  the  graps   showing  the   trends   for   indi- 
vidual Industries  and  the  departures   shown   in  the   interpretive   summary  of 
these,    th-r.t    a  n'omber  of  Maryland's  Predominant  Industries  lagged  behind 
the   same  Industries  nation-ally  while  others   either  broke   even  or  were 
ehesd   of  the  national.      The  performance   of  the  Manufacturing  Industries 
of  'vlaryl^ni   collectively  indicates   that  the   Industries  which  gained  more 
than  offset   those  which  lost. 
Income  '^'h^ng^: 

The   changes   in  total  income  and   income   of  various   kinds   in  Mary- 
land presented  in  the   charts   re-l-iting  to   this  subject    for   the   1929-1935 
period,    indicte   the   good   cyclical   characteristics   of  Maryland's   incoxae 
in  the   period.      In   total   income  ^s  7'ell  as   in   e"ch    of  the  five   classifi- 
cations.  Maryland's  depression  lows  were  bsloer  th-n  those  of   the  nation 
^■nd  .=he  sb.OT;ef^  positive   income  departures   for    chc   period  vhen  compared 
with  th'..  n'tional. 
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ECONOMIC  STULIES   OF  M-AEYLAKD 

PAST   III 

OBSERVATION  OF   Il^USTRIAL  CHANGES 

IN 

THE  BASE  PATTERN 

PRIOR  TO  I^m   SUBSEQUENT  TO  1930 


CHAPTER  1 
GEIIERAL 

In  the  Commission's  first  release  of  "Lconomic  Studies  of  Mary- 
land,"' Pcrts  I  snc  II,  Part  II  was  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the 
method  of  soctionalization,  by  i/thich  the  nation  and  the  State  were  di- 
vided into  Economic  Sections;  to  methods  of  determining  the  Predominant 
Industries  and  types  of  farming  products  of  these  Sections;  and  to  a 
Base  Pattern  of  the  Industry  anci  Jpriculture  of  the  Sections  and  the 
State,  PS  of  19?0,  constructed  by  these  methods.   This  Part  covered  the 
first  phase  of  the  Siirvey.   Familiarity  with  Parts  I  and  II  is  essential 
to  en  underst-nding  of  this  Part  III  and  subsecuent  Parts. 

Part  III  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  Itidustry  and  relates 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  Suri'ey  the  main  objectives  of  which  are; 
1.   The  observation  of  changes  in  the  Basn  Pattern  for  a  long 
time  (secular)  period  prior  to  the  year  selected  for  the 
Base-  Pcttcrn  (1930)  and  the  observation  and  evaluation  of 
changes  in  the  Base  Pattern  subsequent  to  1930. 
?..      The  determination  of  changes  in  competitive  position  of 
Maryland'.-:  Predominant  Industries  with  the  same  Indus- 
tries in  other  states. 
3.  Ths  determination  of  tht  resultant  gains  or  losses  in  the 
State's  position  in  the  national  economic  pattern  and 
gains  or  losses  of  the  Sections'  positions  in  the  State's 
economic  pattern. 
Chanf^es  of  various  kinds  "nd  dtr'rees  ore  constantly  taking  place 
in  any  community  and  teve  en  influence  on  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  community.  Ch'-snges  in  population,  changes  in  occupational 
pursuits,  as  dfcplcted  in  thfc  three  m^jor  occupationsl  aubdivisions  (Ag- 
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griculture,  Non-S-:-rvicc  or  Productive  Inciustrics  ^nd  Service  Industries); 
changes  in  E.-nployment ,  ">gos,  V'^.luc  of  Products  -nd  V^lue  Added  by  Menu- 
f?ctur£;  ch-^nges  in  income  of  vsrious  kinds  snd  in  the  demend  for  serv- 
ices -re  p11  given  considerfition  in  our  obscrvrtion  of  "ch^ngesi" 

Bror  dly  the  general  procedure  is  largely  one  of  coiTipiling,  analyzing 
end  to  some  extent  inter-nreting    published  strtistic-.l  dsti,  relating  to 
these  "changes",  correl-^ting  observed  M^ryl^nd  ch--nges  with  n-^tionel  changes 
-nd  depicting  these  observations  in  /^r-nhs,  cherts  and  tabulations  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

The  sources  of  stFtististic^l  det^  used  in  Pert  III  -^re: 

United  States  Census  of  Fopul'-tion 

United  Stetcs   Census   of  iVL-nuf-ctures 

United  States   vnd  M-rylpnd  Bureeu   of  Lrbor   Statistics 

Nation?!   Industrial   Conference  Bo?rd 
The  methods   used   in  th:   observations   of   changes   in  the   second  phsse 
of   the  Survey,    es    ^'^plied   to    Industries,    -re   directed   to   developing: 

1.  The   ch?=r!=cteristics   of  ch^^nge   in   Employment,    T'rges,    Y^lue   of 
products   -nd  V'' lue  Added  by  Manufacture    for  the   Stete's  M=inu- 
f^cturing  Industries   Collectively. 

2.  The  chf^r-'Cteristics  of  chrnge  in  Employment,  T/rges,  V^lue  of 
Products  '-nd  V"lue  Added  by  Menuf'-ctui'e  for  the  several  Pre- 
domin-'nt   Industries. 

3.  Th2  changing  degree  of  iraportsnce   for  the  several  Prcdomin?nt 
Industries  to   the  Strte. 

4.  TTie  chpnging  degree  of  import''nce  of  the  State's   sever-^l  Pre- 
dominant Industries   in  their  respective  nption"!  fields. 

(i;      The  more   comlete  interpretations  r-.rc  msde  in  Port   IV. 


Types  of  Change: 

The  types  of  "change"  observed  in  Part  III  are: 

1.  Population  "changes",  trend,  rate  of  change,  and  concentration; 
1  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  S. 

I  2.   Occunationel  "changes",  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Chanter  3. 

S.   "Changes"  in  the  Predominant  Industries;  discussed  and  illustrat- 
ed in  Chapter  4i 

4.  "Changes"  in  Em)loyment,  'Tnges,  Value  of  Products  and  Value  Added 
"             by  Manufacture  in  Predoininsnt  Manufacturing  Industries;  discussed 

and  illustrated  in  Chapter  5. 

5.  Income  "changes";  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  7. 
Determinstion  of  Sectional  Criteria: 

Followinp-  the  development  of  changes  of  various  kinds  in  the  Predominant 
Industries,  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  determining  the  resultant  effects 
of  the  observed  changes  on  the  Industrial  Sections.   This  step  is  the  determi- 
nation of  Sectional  Criteria  and  Departures.   The  method  of  developing  these  is 
discussed  '^nd  illustrated  in  Chapter  6. 
Time  Periods  of  Change  Observations: 

In  making  our  change  observations,  trends  of  different  economic  elements  are 
considered  over  long  periods  of  time  and  also  over  the  more  transitory  "cyclical" 
periods.  "He   h?ve  clearly  differentiated  between  changes  during  e   long  time  or 
"seculs^r"  period  and  those  occurring  in  the  more  transitory  periods  known  as  busi- 
ness cycles.  There  two  types  of  chaige  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  5. 
The  Industries  of  any  Section  have  "secular"  end  "cyclical"  characteristics  pecu- 
li'ir  to  themselves  and  a  knowledge  of  these  characteristics  together  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "industrial  pattern"  of  the-  Section  art  requisite  to  a  determination 
of  the  secular  and  cyclical  characteristics  of  the  Section. 

Ihe  causes  of  the  secular  end  cyclical  changes  of  the  Industries  in  any  Sec- 
tion ere  widely  different  as  rre   also  their  effect  on  the  Section  (the  coinmunity) . 
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The  Use  of  St?tistic3l  Material: 

It  is  ouite  irrroortant  to  understand  that  the  statistical  observations 
of  change  in  Part  III  are  accepted  only  as  indications  of  change.   This  in 
no  sense  implies  that  the  statistical  studies  are  not  useful,  or  that  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies,  they  should  not  be  considered.   The  fact  that  they 
do  indicate  change  with  reasonable  precision  in  the  majority  of  cases 
makes  them  useful  as  indicators  of  change.   The  fact  that  they  do  not  ac- 
curately indicate  change  in  all  cases  however,  invalidates  their  use  in 
the  discrete  determinations  relating  to  any  particular  change. 

In  our  use  or  statistical  material  in  this  Part  III  therefore,  no  ob- 
servation of  8  statistical  change  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  such  change. 
Wherever  such  e   change  is  indicated  by  the  statistical  analysis,  if  it  is  a 
change  of  such  magnitude  as  to  in'^.icate  a  gain  or  loss  in  co':npetitive  position 
of  an  Industry,  it  is  subjected  to  the  diagnostics  of  the  third  phase  of  the 
Survej'  in  '.'hich  its  validity  is  determined  and  its  correctness  established. 

''e  have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  paragrar^hs  to  develop  two 
thoughts;  (1)  the  usefulness  of  the  statistical  methods  in  the  second 
phase  as  described  herein;  and  (?)  the  limitations  in  the  use  of  these 
statistical  methods. 

The  procedures  described  in  this  Psrt  III  are  intended  to  provide 
8  method  for  continuously  indicating,  by  various  available  statistical 
series,  changes  in  such  industrial  f?:ctors  ss  itaployment,  "'ages,  Product 
Vluo,  etc.,  in  the  sevf^rol  Predominant  Manufacturing  Industries  of  the 
State  in  such  «=■  wry  th'^.t  If'ter,  in  the  third  phase  of  the  Survey  the  ef- 
fects of  such  Industry  ch'^nges  on  the  economy  of  the  St?te  ^nd   the  v-ri- 
ous  economic  Sections  of  the  Stote  mey  be  continuously  ev"lu^ated. 


It  h=s  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  release  to  provide  a  compendium 
of  certain  statistiC'-^.l  material  suitable  for  discrete  determinations. 

In  this  chapter  re   have  indicated  both  the  purpose  ana  the  limita- 
tions of  use  of  the  statistical  material  presented.   Both  the  purpose  and 
the  limitations  h?ve  justified  s    less  rigorous  examination  of  statistical 
material  th?:n  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  observed  statistical 
changes  been  accepted  as  predicates  for  conclusions.   Readers  are  cau- 
tioned, therefore,  aeainst  using  &ny  of  the  statistical  material  pre- 
sented herein  for  other  purposes  without  checking  it  at  its  source. 

In  the  Census  of  Populr ticn,  from  ^"hich  the  Predominant  Industries 
of  the  Base  Pattern  are  derived  the  Bureau  reports  only  broad  Industry 
grouns  which  are  each  comprised  of  related  Industries,   These  ctouds  are 
not  used  in  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures  which  reports  on  the  sepa- 
rate industries.   In  the  statistical  methods  therefore,  it  is  necessarj''  to 
select  and  group  these  separate  Industries  under  their  proper  broad  Indus- 
try group  classifications. 

In  esteblishing  the  graphs  of  the  various  statistical  series  pre- 
sented hereir,  we  have  endeavored  tj  use  reasonable  care  in  selecting  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  classifications  com^orising  the  different  Industry 
groups.   These  classifications  are  a  matter  of  record. 

rue  to  chanf^es  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures  methods  of  reporting, 
inaccur'"-cie3  in  thesn  data  may  occur  and  it  is  pointed  out  here  that  the 
first  step  in  "validating"  any  observed  statistical  indication  of  change 
is  the  consideration  of  sampling  and  classifications. 

For  the  readers  convenience,  a  Sectional  Map  of  Maryland  and  a  tab- 
ulation showing  the  Sectional  ?'nd  State  importance  of  the  Predominant  In- 
dustries of  Maryland,  originelly  presented  in  Part  II,  ere  reproduced  os 
Exhibit  1  pnd  Exhibit  2  on   pages  6  and  7  rt  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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EXHIBIT  2 

REL/TIVE  H^IPORTANCE  OF  PREDOMIN.^NT  INDUSTRIES  OF  MARYLAND 

The  importance  of  each  of  the  Predominant  Industries 
to  each  Industrial  Section  of  Maryland  and  to  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Ill   figures  in  %   of  the  total 
industrial  employment  of  the  respective  sections. 


. 

Industrial  Sections 

1 

Urban 

Rural 

FHEDOMIN'NT 
HHDUSTRIES 

J 

Baltimore 

i   _ 

Cumberland 

! 

Hager  st  own 

Section  1-2 
i 

1 

Section  1-3 

fi 
o 

•H 
+^ 
O 

The  State 

Building                 i  <3,? 

1 
5.4  j  5.4 

9.8 

10.8 

1 

7.5  1 

Clothing                   5.8 

1 

■   ■  1 

i 
1 

2.2  !  2.1 

4.6 

1 

Other  Iron  fk   Steel         '  4.4 

1 

1 

4.7    5.9 

4.7  j  2.9 

3.6 

1 
Food  f:    rilied             1  3.2 

1 

1.9    2.0 

3,0 

1 
Elast  Furnaces  ?,-   Mills      7.5 

3.0  t 

15.0 

2.7 

Cher.ic?;!  ".,  ;ili-:,d            2.9 

2.9 

2.3 

1.2 

2.4 

1 
Pener,  Printing  •*■.■  /llied 

I 
1 

i 

1 

2.0 

2.7 

1.9 

Lumber  %  ^llied           1 

1 

5.3 

1.6 

1 
"on-Ferrous  Hetals         j  ^".1 

1 
1 

1.5 

Textiles                 1 

1 
10.7  1  6.0 

4.2 

1.3 

1 
Forestry  ^  Fishing        1 

f 

1.3 

1.1 

....  1  . 

Clf.y,  Glass  r  stone        \ 

1 
]  .7 

1.0 

1 
Extraction  of  Minerals     '' 

13.0 

1.0 

1 
'utomobile  Factories       i 

2.1 

O.'J 

1 
Leather  i  Shoes           1 

1 

5.1 

- 1 

0.7 

CH/PTER  2 

^optjla'T'Ijn  chmgs  ai^.  rate  of  change  - 

GuI^'S'AJlISOi;  OF  TliE  Ul^^ITED  STiVTES  AND  MARYEAl® 
(PERIOD  1870-1930)    -   CONCENTRATION  OF  MAIiYL/ND'S 
POPULATION  CR/-NGE   IN  INDU&TRIiiE  SECTIONS. 


Population  Cl'snge: 

In  Exhibit  3   on  page   10  we  have   shown,    graphically,    the  population  trend 
in  the  United  States  and  Maryland   for  the  sixty  year  period,    1870-1930,    ex- 
pressed  in  percent   of  1870  population.      This  exhibit  shows  that   the   population 
of  Maryland  increased  rt  a  considerably    lower   rate  than   the  national,    that  of  Mary- 
land  slightly  more  than  doubling  while   the  national   population  more  thantrebted. 
Rate   of  Population  Change: 

In  Exhibits  4  and  5  on  pages  .U  and  12  we  have  shown  graphicallj'-  and  in  tabu- 
lar form  the  rate  of  population  change  in  the  same  sixty  year  period,  expressed 
in  the  percent    increase   in   each  decade,    for  the  United  States  and  MairylancS. 

These  exhibits  show  the  following: 

1  -  That  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  the  nation  continuously 

declined  in  each  decade  from  1870  -  1920  except  for  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  1900-1910  decade. 

2  -  That  the  rate  of  oooulation  increase  in  Maryland  alternately  de- 

clined r-nd  increased  in  successive  decades  from  1870  -  1920, 

3  -  Both  the  national  and  Maryland  rates  increased  slightly  in  the 

1920-1930  decade. 

4  -  In  the  1910-1920  and  1920-1930  decades  Maryland's  rates  of  popu- 

lation increase  closely  apnrosched  those  of  the  nation  and  there 
was  considerably  less  difference  between  them  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  decades , 
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Concentration  of  Merylend's  Populstion  Change ; 

Reference  to  Exhibits  6  and  7  on  pages  13  and  14  shows  that  during 
the  neriod  1890-1930,  Maryland's  population  increased  from  1,042,390  to 
1,631,525  an  increase  of  589,136  end  a  percentage  increase  of  56,5%. 
Coincidertal  vith  this  State  increase  in  population  the  six  industrial 
sections  of  Maryland  rose  in  ponulation  from  653,424  to  1,174,568,  an 
increase  of  541,144  and  a  percentage  increase  of  85.4%  as  compared  to 
56.5''7o   for  the  entire  State. 

This  increase  in  the  six  Industrial  Sections  accounted  for  about 
9S  percent  of  the  State's  population  increase.   As  further  evidence  of 
the  high  concentration  of  population  change  in  the  Industrial  Sections, 
there  was  an  increase  of  477,179  in  the  combined  populations  of  the  Ur- 
ban Section  of  Baltimore  and  the  two  Rural  Ijidustrial  Sections  1-2 
(Baltimore  County)  and  1-3  (/nne  Arundel  and  Prince  George's  Counties), 
which  collectively  accounted  for  BBjJ  of  the  population  increase  in  all 
six  of  the  Industrial  Sections  and  81%  of  the  State's  increase. 

Exhibit  7a  ppge  15,  is  similar  to  7  but  is  confined  to  changes  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1890  -  1930  period.   It  will  be  observed  that 
the  increase  in  six  Industrial  Sections  in  these  two  decades  accounted 
for  about  95%  of  the  State's  population  increase. 

This  concentration  of  nopulation  change  in  the  Industrial  Sections 
and  particularly  In  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore,  /nne  Arundel  and 
Prince  Oeorpe's  Counties  is  peculiarily  significant  to  the  economy  of 
the  State. 
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EXHIBIT- 3 
ECONOMIC    STUDIES    OF   MARYLAND,    PART    HI 


POPULATION  CHANGE 

J 

1870  to  1930,  1870  =  100 
COMPARING  UNITED  STATES  AND  MARYLAND 
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EXHIBIT  5 

POPULATION 
Rates   of  Change  -  United  States  and  Maryland 


UlTITED  STATES 


MAEYL/ND 


YE.iR 


TOTAL 
POPULATION 


PERCEOT 
CHANGE  FHOM 
PREVIOUS 
DECADE 


TOTAL 
POPULATION 


PERCENT 
Cn/NGE  FROM 
PREVIOUS 
DECADE 


1870  38,558,371 


780,894 


1880  50,155,783 


30.0 


934 ,  943 


19.7 


1890  62,947,714 


1900  75,994,575 


1910  91,972,266 


1920  105,710,620 


1930  12r',775,046 


25.5 


20.7 


21.0 


14.9 


16.1 


1,042,390 
1,188,044 
1,295,346 
1,449,661 
1,631,526 
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EXHIBIT  7 


POPULATIOIT  CHANGES   IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EECTIONS 
1890   -   1930 


Increase 
1890  1950  Nu-nber  Percent 

Maryland  1,042,390  1, 631,526  589,136  56.5 

Industrial  Sections 

H-5    (Including-  Urban  Section  of  Cumberland) 


Garrett  County 

14,2ip 

19,908 

5,695 

/ilegany  County 

41,571 

79,098 

37,527 

Total 

55,784 

99,006 

43,222 

77.5 

1-2 

Baltimore  County 

72,909 

124,565 

51,656 

70.8 

1-3 

Anne  Arundel 

34 , 094 

55,167 

21,073 

Prince  Georges 

26,080 

60,095 

34,015 

Total 

60,174 

115,262 

55,088 

91.5 

Cities 

H^.gerstown 

10,118 

30,861 

20,743 

205.0 

Baltimore 

434,439 

804,874 

370,435 

85.3 

Total  ;il 

Industrial  Sect. 

633,424 

1,174,568 

(-'^)541,144 

85.4 

(1)      This    total  conulation   increase   of  all   industrial   sections   is   91.85% 
of  the  population   increase  of  the  State. 

Note:    "  Due  to  annexation  of  parts  of  Baltimore  and  /nne  Arundel  Counties 
to  Baltimore  City  in  1919  the  population  chnnges   in  these  counties  and 
Baltimore  City  do  not   lepresent   the  true   change. 

Ihe  true   change   for   the   combined  area   is   shown   in   the   following  table: 

Increase 
1890  1930  Number  Percent 

Baltimore  County  72,909  124,565                51,656 

/nne  Arundel  County  34,094  55,167                21,073 

Baltimore  City  434 ,439  804 , 874  570,435 

Tot».l  541,442  984,606  443,164                   81.8 
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EXHIBIT  7a 


POPUL/TION  CHiJSTGIS  IN  'IHE  ECONOMIC  SECTIONS 
1910  -  1930 


Increase 

1910          1950  Number   '   Percent 

Maryland            1,295,346      1,631,526  356,180        25.9 

Industrial  Sections 

I'-5  (Including  Urban  Sections  of  Cumberland) 

Garrett  County        20,105        19,903  -197 

;ilegany  County       62,411         79,098  16,687 

Total             82,516         99,006  16,490        20.0 

I-? 


Bait  imore 

County 

122,349 

124,565 

2,216 

1.8 

/.nne  i'rundel 
Prince  Georges 
Total 

39,553 
36,147 
75,700 

55,167 

60,095 

115,262 

15,614 
23,948 
59,562 

52.3 

Cities 

Hagerstown 

16,507 

30,861 

14,354 

86.9 

Baltimore 

558,435 

804 , 874 

246,389 

44.1 

Total  '11 
Industrial 

Sect . 

855,557 

1,174,568 

(1) 

319,011 

37.3 

(1)      This   total   ponulation   increase  of  all   industrial   sections   is   94, 
of  the  -oopulation   increase  of  the  State. 

Note:    -  Due  to  annexation  of  parts  of  Baltimore  and  /nne  /rundel  Counties 
to  Biiltimore  City  in  1919  the  population  changes   in  these  counties  end 
Baltimore  City  do  not  represent   the  true  change. 

The  true   change  for  the  combined  area   is  shodvn    in  the  fol].owing  table; 

Increase 


1910 

1930 

Number 

Percent 

Baltimore  County 

122,349 

124,565 

2,216 

/nne  .'rundel  County 

39 , 553 

55,167 

15,614 

B«?ltimorf,  City 

558,4  35 

804, 87 i 

246,389 

Total 

720,387 

984,606 

264,219 

36.7 
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CH.-PTER  3 

occup"Tion;l  ci-ianges 

Referring  to  Exhibit   8,    on  page  20    it  will  be   seen   that   population 
cb^.nges   and  the  ch&nsrino;  relationship  of  occupations  to  ponulation  and 
to  one  another  are    shown   on  the   left   side   of  the  chart    for  the  United 
States  and  Maryland .      On  the  right   side  of  this   chart   are  shown,    for  the 
United  States  ^.nd  Maryland,    the   change   is   total   gainfully  occupied  and 
the  changin.j"  relationship   of  the   occupations,    or   in  other  words   the 
changing  iTigortpncc   of  these   occupations,   both  to   the  nation  and  to   the 
State.      The  occupational   classifications   used   in  the  chart  are   ."gricul- 
ture,   Service   Industry  gnd  Non-Service    (productive)    Industry.      The  two 
types  of  Industry  classification,    service   and  non-service,    have  been   de- 
fined  in  Fart   II. 

This  chart    alone  indicates   a  number   of   changes   in   the  sixty  year 
period  which  are  of  extreme   economic   significance   to   the  State,      It   com- 
pares  the  r^rogress  of   the  nation  and  of  Maryland   in  their  transition 
from  c-conomi^8  in  1870   in  v-'hich    'griculture  was   still   of  relatively  high 
occupational  imnortf^ce   to   economies    in   1930   in  which  the  occupational 
imrjcrt' ncc    of  .'griculture  h'-d  become  relatively  low   due    to   declining 
•=!?ri cultural  ^nd  greatly  increasing  industrial   employment;    the  extent   to 
which   the  gainfully  occupied  populction  kept  pace  with  the  increase   in 
tot.'- 1  population  and  the  const'.mtly  changing  import-^inc-.  of  /griculture, 
Service  Industry  ^nd  Hon-Service  Industry  t.s  ocnupj.-,t inn^'l   fields.     Some 
of  these   changes  vill  now  be   discussed. 
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Changes  for  the  entire  60   year  period  ar^  shown  in  the  following  tabula- 
tions: 

1870  1950 

^J-S.   ML.       U.S.   m. 

Fopuletion  -  -%  Gsinfully  Occupied  33.5        33.1  39.8       41.2 

Gainfully  Occupied: 
Percent   I:,; 

Non-Service   Industries  2S.4        24.5  31.4        34.9 

Service   Ir.dustries  24.6       44.4  47^2       49^2 

iill   Industries  47,0        58.9  78.6        84.2 

/gri culture  53.0        31.1  21.4        12.5 

The  percent   of  totsl  copulation  gainfully  occupied   increased  in  each  de- 
cede,    both  nationally  and    in  Maryland,    from  1870   -   1910  and  declined   in  both 
in   the  next   two  decades.      Following  1880  Maryland's  percentage  was   slightly 
higher  than  the  national. 

Ttrouf-hout  the  entire  period   Industry  continued  to  be   of  greater  impor- 
tance  in  Maryland   th«n   it  was   in  the  nation.      In  1870,    68.9fo  of  Maryland's 
gainfully  occupied  were   in   the   industry  classifications  while   only  47.0/c  of 
the  nation's   gainfully  occupied  were   in  these   classifications.      In   1930  how- 
ever,   the   comparable  percentages  were  84. P%  for  M.,ryland  and   78. 6f.   for  the 
nation.      Lookin-   at  this   in   another  way,   Maryland    industrial  occupations 
changed   in   importance  from  68.9%  to  84. 2f.  while   the  nationa],  change  was  from 
47f,  to  78.6%.      In  1870  Maryland    was  much   further  advanced   in  her  transition 
from  an  agricultural  economy  to   an  industrial  economy  than  the  nation  and 
one  mlf'ht  say  that  M^^ylend   continued   to  be  industrial  v/hile  the  nation 
became  industrial. 

The  increPsinr  importance  of  industrial  occupations  in  the  nation  was  most 
•fonounc^.l   ^n  the  service  o«cuf-8tior,s  v.hich   increased   fj-om  2A.e%  of  the   total 
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gainfully  occupied  in  1870  to  47.2/o  in  1930  as  contrasted  to  an  increase  in 
the  Non-Service  occupations  from  22.4/^  in  1870  to  31.4^  in  1930. 

In  Maryland  this  was  reversed  as  the  increase  in  importance  of  the  in- 
dustrial occupations  was  greatest  in  the  Non-Service  occupations  which  in- 
creased from  24.". 570  of  the  total  gainfully  occupied  in  1870  to  34.9^o  in  1930 
compared  with  the  smaller  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  Service  occupa- 
tions from  44.4;.:  in  1870  to  49.2%  in  1930. 

Although  the  Increase  in  the  importance  of  Maryland's  industrial  occupa- 
tions ras  sFall  compared  with  the  great  national  increase  in  these  occupations 
it  -as  in  no  sense  an  insignificant  change.   This  is  true  because  of  two  phe- 
nomena, the  first  of  viiich  was  that  Maryland's  increase  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  Non-Service  occurations  as  shown  in  the  previous  paragraph  and  the  second 
of  :7hich  was  that  as  the  industrial  occupations  increased  and  the  gain  was 
largely  concentrated  in  the  Urban  Section  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  two  Rural 
Industrial  Sections  1-2  (Baltimore  County)  and  1-3  (Anne  Arundel  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties).   Or  in  other  words  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  in- 
dustrial occupations  in  the  State  occurred  in  these  three  Industrial  Sections. 

^  conclusion  that  the  industrial  s-roy.th  of  Maryland  was  confined  to  the 
Industrial  Sections  because  the  population  gro7.'th  was  confined  mostly  to  thes 
Se-tions  ?;ould  not  be  justified.   Such  evidence  would  be  presumptive,  but  not 
conclusive.  7;e  must  loov  to  the  Industry  studies  of  the  third  phase  for  the 
conclusive  evidence,  for  these  Industry  studies  must,  among  other  things,  show 
sny  iriportant  "shift"  of  location  of  the  predominant  plants  of  such  Industries. 
A  preliminary  study  indicates  that  no  such  shift  of  magnitude  has  occurred; 
coneeruently,  our  tentative  conclusion  is  that  industrial  expansion  for  the 
period  undf-  o  risiil^-MUon  h-ir  been  -no-tly  confine-  to  tv.e  Indusl-.rlal  SectLons 
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defined  in  the  B3se  Pattern  of  1920.   This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Industrial  Sections 
established  in  the  Base  Pattern  of  1920.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this  conclusion  for  as  the  Non-Service  Industries  grew  in  these  Indus- 
trial Sections,  the  required  services  grew  with  them  and  the  tendency  of 
productive  industi^ies  is  to  locate  Tjhere  adequate  services  are  available. 

This  discussion  of  occupational  changes  has  developed  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  occupations  in  Maryland  had  increased  little  in 
the  sixty  year  period.   From  the  increase  in  population  and  in  Non-Ser- 
vice Industry;  and  from  other  statistical  studies  we  would  be  justified 
in  expecting  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Intra-Sectional  Service  In- 
dustries and  since  there  was  only  a  small  increase  in  all  Service  Indus- 
tries there  is  an  indication  of  a  considerable  decline  in  importance  of 
what  we  defined  in  Part  II  as  the  Ertra-Sectional  Services. 

This  indicated  decline  in  importance  of  the  Extra-Sectional  Ser- 
vices rill  be  discussed  further  in  Part  IV. 

By  way  of  summary  we  might  recapitulate  the  most   significant 
changes   in  Mar^-land's  population   during  the   1870-1950  period  as   fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  population  gainfully  occupied  increased 
more  in  Maryland  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

2,  Maryland   has  been  more  highly   industrialized  than  the  United 
States  as  a  7'hole  throughout  the  period. 

^.     Maryland  increased  more  in  the  Non-Service  Industries  than 
in  th'.   St-rvices  v/hile   the  rf.verse  was  true   for  the  United 
States. 
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CH/PTEE  4 

TEE  PREDOIvCENiNT  INDUSTRIES  OF  TEIE  STATE  -  THEIR   INTR/-ST/:TE  CRmGE 
IN  IIvIPORT/NCE  -  THEIR   INTER-STATE   CHMGE   IN  liVlPORTANCE 

PERIOD  1909-1937 


This   chapter  relates   to   observation   of: 

1,      Changes   in  the   Industries   included   among  the  Predominant 

Industries   of  the  State. 
?,.      Changes   in  the  degree  of  predominance   (importance)    of 

such   Industries    (Intra-state   changes   in   izn-nort&nce)  . 
5,      Changes   in   the  national  degree   of  importance   of  each  Predomi- 
nant   Industry  of  the  btate    (Inter-state   change   in   importance). 
The  first   item,  refers  to   changes   in  the   Industries    included   in  the 
Predominant  Industry    group.     Such  changes  result  from  advances   or  declines 
in  the   importPnce   of  Industries  v«hich  either  brings  them  into   the  Predomi- 
mnt  Industries   group   or   eliminates   them   from  this  group.      There  has  been 
no   evidence   developed,    in  our   Survey,    of  this   t3'pe   of   ch.inga  h-^ving  taken 
piece   in  M3rylan(5   since   1930   v..ith   one  exception.      This  exception  relates 
to  recent   developments    in  Aircr-ift   and  Parts  which  point   to   this    Industry 
having  assumed  predominant  importance   in  Section  1-2  since  1930. 

The   changes  under   item  2»   relating  to    intre-state   change   in   importance 
of  Predominent   Industries  are   developed   graphically   for   certain  Predominant 
Msnufaoturin/^  Industries  of  Ivferylend   for  which  Census  of  Manuf -jctures  data 
ere  avnilnble^    ',    in  Exhibit  9  on  pa.j'ft  25.     ITiis   exhibit  tells  an   interest- 
in?  storvj    i:,:-:   it  shov.s,    from  an   eraFlo:Tnent  standooint,    the  changing  im- 
portance- of  these  Meryland  Manufacturing  Industries   for  twenty-one  years 
^rior   to  rnd   seven  years  subse'iuent  to  the  date  of  our  Bcse  Pattern    (1930). 


^1)      Chsn<7e3  in  Industiies  not  included    in  this  Exhibit   are  considered 
separately  us^nf  the  Bureeu  of  Labor  Statistics   series. 
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Exhibit   9a,    which   is  presented  here  merely   for  the   sake   of  conven- 
ient reference   in   future   studies,    develops   3   similar  picture   from  the 
standpoint  of  v.'Sges. 

We  might   co'^ment  here  on  the  relative   constancy   of   "importance   of 
the   Clothinp  Industry  end  the  Food   and  /-.Hied  Products   Industry,    as   con- 
trr-sted  vrith   the   mor-   VRriod   importance  of  m^ost   of   the  other  Industries. 
Of  these  other    Industries,    the  performjancs  of  Other   Iron  and   Steal   is 
the  most   striking,    as   it   movsd   from  third  position    ( im-jortance   14:.2jo)    in 
1909  to    first   position    (importance  33.6%)    in  the   boom  year   of  1919.      Sub- 
seouent   to  1919   it  has  very   consistently  maintained   second  or   third  po- 
sition.     It   is   interesting  to  note  however,    that   subsequent   to  1919  this 
Industry's   "nosition  low"  was  14.6/c   in   1935.      It   never  receded  after  1919 
to  the  lo-v?   importance   it  held   in  1909   of  14,2'/o. 

Item  3,    pege   21  relates  to   the   development  of  the    changing  competi- 
tive position  of  Maryland's  Predominant   Industries  vdth  the  same  Indus- 
tries  in  other  states.      To   illustrate  this   item  and   sho?'  the  method   of 
dentctinr?   inter-stote   change   in   importance  of  e  Predominant   Industry  of 
Merylond  and   incidentally  the  State's   changing  ccmpstitive  position  among 
other  states  the  ClothinfT  Induf^try  h^s  been  selected.     Exhibit   10,    on 
pg'^e  ?7,    shoves  rraphicglly  intor-state   changes  in  employment,    while  Ex- 
hibit  11,    on  n^ge  ?9,    shows   inter-st^te   changes   in   total  w^ges.      Similar 
ch'-rts  Pre  being  m'^dc   for  the  other  Predominant   Industries  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Industry  Group. 

Obviously  the  development   of  the  changing  position  of  Mr.rylnnd's  Predomi- 
nont  Industries  in  the  nation-Tl  pattern  '"s   illustrated  by  Exhibits  10  ^nd   11, 
bfecom^s  p  necesssry  prepT'^tory  step   to  the  diegnostics  of  observed   Industry 
ch^inro  to  be  described  in  Part   IV  of  this  series.     To   illustrate  thir;,    some 
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p^rticuler   Industry  of  e   £t?te  may  have  been   shown  to  be  contributing  less 
'iG   less   to   employment  ?.nd   income  on  tht,-  Stste.      Such   i    condition   might  be 
due    to   one   or  both  of  tT7o   "cruses": 

1.      A  decline  of  the   Industry  nationally. 
^.      /   "loss   of  position"   of  the  loc-^l   Industry'-  in   its 
np.tion-l   field. 
No   "c».U8<'l   d:terrnin?tioa"   is  possible  without    •^   continuing  knowledge 
of  both  of  th_-  ^bove   conditions.      Exhibits   10   ^nd   11   illustrate  the  method 
of  contiruously  indic<=ting   the  second   of  these   conditions,    using  the   Clo- 
thing Industry  of  M°ryl^nd    ^^s   ■^n  exr^mple. 

M^ryl^nd    co-^1  provides   ^n   illustration  of  ^n   Industry   contributing 
less  rnd  loss  to  both  employment   ::nd  w^ges   in  the-  St?.te.      Both  of  the 
■'bove   "csusis"  h^ve   contribut.^^d   to   this   condition,    for   the  Bituminous 
Co^l    Industry  h?s   declined   e.s    it   "lost   position"   in  the   "fuels   group" 
while   Goincidentclly  the  M-ryl^nd  cof.l   fields   h' ve  lost   production  po- 
sition  in  the  Bituminous   Co-1   Industry. 

Referring  further   to  Exhibit   10,    which  relr.tes  to   inter-stete   ch-nge 
in   employment   in  the  Clothing   Industry,    w-    cell   attention   to   sever?!    in- 
teresting pnd  sirnificrnt  occurrences.      First   it   shows   the  high   concen- 
tr^-tion   of  employment  in   the  Clothing   Industry   in  r^   v^-ry  smr.ll  number   of 
'■t--tcs.      The  national  distribution  of  the  Clothing  Industry  (Exhibits 
12b  snd  IRc,   Part  II)    is  such  that    it  hen  predominant  significance  in 
Sections  lying  in   thirty-four  of  the    forty-eight   states.      But   an   insnec- 
tion  of  Exhibit  10  of  this  release  shews  that  throughout   the  entire  peri- 
od   (1909-1935)   approximately  85%  of  the  national   employment   in   this    In- 
dustry occui-red   in  about   eleven   stetes.      In  this   Industry  M^rylriind  has 
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rather  constantly  maintained  an  important  position  among  the  states,  as 
it  varied  betv-een  s  high  position  of  fifth  (in  1909)  and  a  low  oosition 
of  eighth  (in  1935).  The  high  and  low  of  Marj^land  employment  expressed 
in  percent  of  national  employment,  ho?.'ever,  were  respectively  4.4^  (in 
19?5)  and  "i.ct  (in  1955).  Contrast  this  performance  of  Maryland  Cloth- 
ing with  that   of  several  other  states  as   follows: 

Nen'  York,  slthough  maintaining  first  position,  has  lost  heavily  in 
"importaiice"  as  it  verj''  consistently  declined  from  50.2^  (in  1909)  to  a 
\ov.    of  31. 6f^   (in   19Z3);   rising  only  to   35.1^;   (in  1935). 

Pennsylvania   consistently  maintained  second  position  throught  the 
period  except   in   1919  7;hen   it   dropped  to  third  position.      In   "importance", 
it  varied   between  the  relatively  narrow  limits   of  S.V^t.   (in   1919)    and 
12.5^0    (in   1935). 

New  Jersey's  performance  v.bs   striking  es   it  rose  steadil3r  from 
seventh  position   in   1909    (importance  2.9'^)    to   third  position   in   1955 
(imnortance   7.3f-). 

This  chapter  has   concerned  itself  T'.'ith  only  three  kinds  of  change, 
those  set  forth  in  its  opening  paragraph.      It  has  been  a  brief  chapter, 
yet   it   constitutes  an  extremely  imnortsnt  part   of  the  continuing  Eco- 
nomic Survey  of  Jferyland.      Briefly  stated,    it  begins  to  define  Maryland' s 
cb^nginp  productive  position  in  the  field   of  inter-stste  commerce. 
Afoin    it  shors   as  a  L/Iaryland    Industry  loses  position,    specifically,    the 
states   thflt  •".re  gaining  position.      It   also   shows,    of  course,   the  converse 
of  this.     The  necessity  of  these  steps,    if  leter  we  are  to  explain  the 
c^iuser:  of  such  P'ain  or  loss   in  position   is  self-evident. 
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EXHIBIT-IO    CONT'D 
ECONOMIC    STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND, 
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EXHIBIT- 1 1  CONT'D 
ECONOMIC   STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,    PART  IS. 
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CE.APTER  5 


THE  M^NUF/CTUTJNG   I!.]IJUSTRIL£  OF  MARYL.^ND  -    CHANGES   IN  EMPLOYIVIENT , 
"■AaES,    V;LUE  of  K^ODUCTS   .and  value  added  by  .>/L5NUFiCTURE 
EEL.-TED  TU  NATIjFAL  CE^NGES   IN  THE  SA!^CE   INDUSTRIES  - 
SECUL.iR    ;NE  CYGLICiiL   CH/NGES  -  PERIOD   1909   -   1937 


The   great   and   groFing  importance   of  the  manufacturing  industries   of  Mary- 
land  to   the   economy  of  the  State  and  the  Economic  Sections   of  the  State, 
fully   justifies  e   special   chapter   devoted   to   their   changing  characteristics. 

In  the  period   1B70   -   1930,   M-ryland's  population   increased  108. 9fo  while 
the  e^Lnfully  occupied   incressed  leO.Zfo,      In  1870,    33.1)1  of  the  population  were 
gainfully  occuoied   as   compared   to  41.2^   in  1930.      Coincidentally,  the    number 
gainfully  occupied   in   the  Non-Service   or  Productive  occupations  increased    306^ 
and   in  the  Service   occupations  188.9^.      In  1870   only  24-.5fo  of  those  gainfully 
occupied  i^ere   in  the  Non-Service  or  Ftoductive   Industry  classifications  as   com- 
pared to  24.9%    in   1930.  This  high  increase    in  the  Non -Service   occupations   clear- 
ly indicates  the  growing  importance   of  the  Productive   Industries   to  the  State. 

In  the  Base  Pattern  of  Maryland,  as  of  1930,    fifteen  Productive   Industries 

7-ere   defined  as  the  Predominant  Industries   of  the  State.      They  v/ere   listed   in   the 

order  of  their  importance    (occupational  imTortance)    on  page  19  of  Part  II. 

Of  these   fifteen  Predominant   Industries  of  Maryland,    tvelve  come  under 

the   classification  of  Manufacturing  Industries.      They  are: 

Clothing 

Other  Iron  and  Steel 

Food  and  Allied 

Blast  Fum?;ces  and  Steel  Rolling  Mills 

Chemical  and  Allied 

Paper,   Printinr  and  Allied 

Lumber  and  Allied 

Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Textiles 

Clay,  Clasn  and  Stone 

Automobile  Factories 

Leather  and  Shoes 
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Three  Predominant    Industries  of  Maryland,    which   are  not   classified 

as  manuf Picturing,    are: 

Extrs.ction  of  Minerals   (Coal) 

Building 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

The  Census  of  Manufectures  gives  national  statistics  for  all  twelve 

of  the  Manufacturing  Industries  but  shows  Maryland  statistics  for  only 

ten;  "Blast  Fui-naces  and  Steel  Rolling  Mills"  and  "j^utomobile  Factories" 

being  omitted.     Fortunately  the  Commission's  study  of  the  Iron  and 

IP) 
Steel  Industry  of  Maryland^  '  supplies  us  pith  the  infoimation  of  "change" 

in  this  extremely  important  Industry. 

Related  changes  in  Maryland  and  national  coals  are  available  from  a 

national  studj'-  of  the  coal  Industry  prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 

(3) 
Research  Division  of  the  F.Z.R./.    and  a  preliminary  study  of  Maryland 

prepared  under  the  same  sponsorship. 

National  trends  of  the  Building  Industry  are  available  but  Maryland 
tren'^s  in  this  Industry  have  not  been  developed  to  date.   Because  of  its 
importence,  both  to  the  St^te  and  Economic  Sections  of  the  State,  an 
"Industry'  Study"  of  the  Building  Industry  in  Maryland  is  contemplated. 

The  remaining  Predominant  Industry  of  Maryland,  Forestry  and  Fishing 
(practically  confined  to  Fishing),  appearing  as  of  Predominant  signifi- 
cance in  Riiral  Industri-il  Section  1-3,  is  of  minor  importance  to  the  Section, 

The  changes  in  Maryland's  Blast  Furnaces  and  Steel  i^olling  Mills  In- 
dustry ^nc'  Coal  Industry  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  7  of  Part  IV. 


(1)  To  avoid  disclosure:-:  regarding  individual  operations  the  Census  Bureau 
does  not  publish  data  on  local  Industries  comprising  less  than  four 
eatpblishments.  Employment  and  Weges  indexes  for  these  Industries  ere 
pv^ileble  from  the  Buresu  of  L"bor  Statistics. 

(2)  "Re ->ort  on  Iron  end  Steel  Industry  of  M^rylfind"  by  H.A.  (irine,  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  in  Nov.  1^38. 

'3)  "Bituminous  Co^tl  Industry  v/ith  a  Survey  of  Competing  Fuels,"  by  V;/.C. 
Trspnell  end  Rplph  Ilsley,  F.E.R./i.,  Dec.  1935. 
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The  fifteen  Predominant  Industries   of  our  Base  Pattern  account    (in 
19?0)    for  204,557   or  85.3%  of  the  total  gainfully  occupied   in  Non-Ser- 
vice  Industries     and  149, 1S6  or  1Z$  of  these  are  accounted   for  by  the 
Manufacturing  Industries,    clearly  indicating  the  great    importance   of  this 
Industrial   erour    in  the  Ease  Pattern   of   1930. 
In  this  chapter,   the  trends   of: 

Employment 
Wages  (total) 

Product  Value 

Value  Added  by  Manufacture 

are  developed;  first  for  Maryland's  Manufacturing  Industries  collective- 
ly; and  second,  for  the  several  principal  Industries  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing group.  All  of  the  "indications"  of  change  in  this  chapter,  with  the 
single  exception  noted  later  (changes  in  Blast  Furnaces  and  Steel  Rolling 
Mills)  are  derived  from  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  date. 
The  Manufacturing  Industries  Collectively: 

The  "chang'es"  of  enployment  and  wages,  in  this  Industry  group  are 
shown  graphically  in  Exhibit  1£,  page  40;  those  of  Product  Value  and  Val- 
ue /dded  by  Manufacture  in  Exhibit  12a,  page  41.  In  each  case  the  time 
period  considered  is  from  1921  -  1957,  a  period  within  which  the  data  are 
comparable. 

In  each  of  the  four  plots,  1921  is  selected  as  the  base  year,  and  in 
eech  case  the  trend  of  the  Maryland  groun  of  Manufacturing  Industries  is 
related  to  that  of  the  national  group  of  Manufacturing  Industries. 

In  the  letter  pert  of  this  chapter  which  relates  to  the  changes  of 
the  sever*^!  pilncir)ol  Industries  of  the  Manufacturing  Industry  group,  v/p 
have,  for  analytic  purposes,  defined  the  time  period  from  1919  -  1929  as 
the  "'19-'?9  cycle"  end  the  time  period  from  1929  -  1937  es  the  "'29-'37 
cycle",  Tfie  I'Drmer  cycle  e'xtendo  from  the  peek  yer^r  of  1919  to  the  peak 
ye-^T  of  1929,  while  the  latter  cycle  extends  from  the  peak  of  1929  to  the 
oak  of  1937. 
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Since  the  low  yeer  of  the  earlier  cycle  occurred  in  1921,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  four  plots  of  Exhibits  12  and  12a  span  the  recovery  phase 
of  the  earlier  cycle  and  both  the  recession  phase  and  the  recovery  phase  of 
the  later  cycle.   If  the  reader  will  keep  this  in  mind  as  he  examines  these 
four  nlots,  he  should  readily  sense  the  excellent  relative  stability  of  the 
Maryland  Industries,  es  indicated  by  the  four  graphs  of  Exhibits  12  and  12a. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  changes  of  Employment,  Wages,  and 
Value  Added  by  Manufacture,  in  no  case  during  the  19S1  -  1929  recovery 
did  the  Maryland  group  reach  the  1929  "boom  highs"  of  the  national  group, 
and  in  the  '29-'oV  cycle  in  no  case  did  the  Maryland  group  reach  the  '33 
"recession  lows"  of  the  national  group,  an  Indication  of  the  better  cycli- 
cal stability  cf  the  Marj^land  group,  as  evidenced  by  the  lesser  magnitude 
of  its  eyclicai  swings.   But  the  same  ^raphs  also  indicate  a  better  secular 
or  long-tin?  jharecteristic  for  the  Maryland  than  for  the  national  group, 
for  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  changes  of  Employment,  Wages  and  Value 
Added  by  M?.uuf8Cture  in  the  '29-'37  cycle,  the  Maryland  Industries  reached 
•37  "highs"  in  excess  of  their  '29  "highs".   In  contrast  with  this,  the 
'37  "hi;-hs"  of  the  national  group  were  below  their  '29  "highs". 

But  in  the  case  of  "Product  Value"  the  Maryland  group  showed  a   wider 
"cyclical  £?;ing"  than  the  national  group,  rising  to  a  '37  peak  ecual  to 
its  '29  peek,  as  contra^jted,  in  the  case  of  the  national  group,  with  a 
•37  neak  materially  less  than  the  '29  peak. 
T>-:e  y-nufacturinr  Industries  Severally : 

The  exhibits  illustrating  this  ps-n-t  of  the  chapter  run  continuously 
from  13  and  13a  to  24  and  24a.  They  Tpp-.;ar  on  pages  42  to  65  immediately 
following  this  chspter. 
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It  ;vill  be  noted  that  each  chart  shows  two  continuous  plots  or  graphs, 
one  from  1909  -  19?9  called  the  "Secular  Period",  and  one  from  1929  -  1937 
called  the  "'P9-'37  cycle".   In  each  fraph  is  shown  both  the  Maryland  trends 
and  the  national  trends  of  the  Industry  under  consideration.  Vi'ith  one  excep- 
tion, all  of  the  Dlots  are  derived  from  the  statistical  material  of  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  IVIanufactures.   The  exception  is  in  the  ca=-e  of  the  Industry  "Blast 
Furnaces  &  Steel  Kolling  Mills"  (Exhibits  16  and  16a).   This  Industry  in 
Maryland  is  essentially  entirely  o'^-ned   and  operated  by  one  corporation.   It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Census  Bureau  not  to  disclose  separately  the  State 
figures  for  such  an  Industry,  and  therefore  the  Maryland  series  for  "Blast 
Furnaces  &  Steel  Kolling  Mills"  are  not  made  available  in  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Manufactures.   The  Commission  is  adhering  to  the  same  policy  in  not  releasing 
figures  of  'jrages  and  employment  in  such  cases,  although  such  figures  are 
avgilable  in  other  statistical  series.   It  is  for  this  reeson  that  "Blast 
Furnaces  ?-.  Steel  Rolling  Mills"  does  not  appear  in  Exhibit  9,  page  25. 

The  Commission  secured  permission  to  release  indices  of  employment 
and  sa^es   in  this  Maryland  Industry  and  did  so  in  its  report  on  the  Steel 
Industry'  ' .      These  have  been  utilized  and  the  Maryland  and  national  trends 
obtained  from  this  source  are  sho';-n  for  both  employment  and  wages  in  the 
'?>9-'37  cycle  on  exhibit  16,  p-ge  48. 

The  reader  may  pet   some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  Industry, 
Blast  Furnaces  ?-   Steel  ^oiling  Mills,  to  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
Sections  of  the  State  by  referring  to  pages  19  end  20   of  Part  II.  The 
remarkably  good  secular  and  cyclical  characteristics  of  this  Maryland  In- 
duEtri"  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Steel  Heoort^-'-). 


(1)  "The  Iron  &  Sttel  Industry"  of  Maryland  by  Harry  A.    Grine,  published 
by  the  ComraisBion  in  November,  19S8. 
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The  Census  of  Manufactures  does  not  disclose  the  Maryland  series 
of  another  of  the  Manufacturing  Industries,  "Automobile  Factories."  In 
this  case,  only  national  trends  have  been  shown  on  Exhibits  S3  and  25a. 
Relatively,  this  Industry  is  not  of  great  Sectional  or  State  importance 
(see  pages  19  and  20,  Part  II). 

The  complete  time  period  of  the  various  Industry  charts  (Exhibits 
IS  and  13a  to  Exhibits  24  and  24a)  is  from  1909  -  1937. 

Exhibit  25,  page  66  shov;s  a  division  of  this  over-all  time  period 
into  various  periods  designated  as: 
Secular  Period 
Terminal  Period 
1919-1929  Cycle 
1929-1937  Cycle 

This  subdivision  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  various 
kinds  of  changes  occurring  through  the  over-all  period,  in  a  manner 
that  adants  them  to  the  analytic  processes  used  in  the  "Studies". 

To  enlarge  somewhat  on  this,  ve   are  interested  in  tvo  main  classi- 
fications of  change  -  "Secular"  change  and  "Cyclical"  change.  VlTiether 
we  are  considering  "change"  of  employment  in  an  Industry;  income  in  a 
community;  total  wafes  of  an  Industry;  or  ivhatnot,  it  is  necessary,  if 
our  observations  of  change  are  to  be  applied  to  an  economic  analysis, 
to  knor,  first,  the  long  time  (secular)  trends  of  these  factors,  and 
second,  certain  recurring  diviatlons  of  the  factors  from  the  long  time 
or  sf^cular  trend  (cyclical  v?.riations) . 


-  S7  - 
At  this  stage  of  our  analysis,  we  have  elected  to  define  the  last 
two  "cycles"  of  the  over-all  period  (1909-1937)  as: 

1.  The  -oeriod  between  the  "peaks"  of  1919 
and  19?9,  which  we  have  called  the 
"'19- '89  cycle." 

2.  The  period  between  the  "peaks"  of  1929 
and  1957  p.hich  ^e  have  called  the 
"'29-'37  cycle." 

The  relstively  long  period  (tY.enty  yeais)  preceding  tlie  '29- '37 
cycle  re  have  celled  the  "Secular  Period". 

Thus,  ?:e  propose  in  all  cases  to  consider  two  kinds  or  classifica- 
tions of  change  -  secular  change  and  cyclical  change. 

The  method  of  indicat Ing  such  kinds  of  changes  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  illustration. 

If  7--e  are  considering  the  factor  of  emplo^tnent  in  some  particular 
Industry  end  have  observed  that  it  was  30^^  greater  in  1929  than  in  1909, 
we  7;ould  say  that  its  "Secular  Change"  was  +30. 

If  e  had  further  observed  that  employment  had  declined  in  the  last 
four  years  (192£-1929)  of  the  Secular  Period  10^,  we  would  say  that  its 
"terminal  change"  was  -10,  for  we  have  elected  to  call  the  last  four 
years  of  the  "Secular  Period"  the  "Terminal  Period." 

It  v.'ill  be  apparent,  v;e  presume,  that  tjhile  neither  the  "Secular 
Change"  of  +50  nor  the  "Terminal  Change"  of  -10  is  a  "trend",  the  two, 
when  considered  together,  "indicate"  a  secular  trend  for  the  Secular 
Period  '09-'29  and  thus  give  us  an  indication  of  the  "Secular  character- 
istics" of  employment  in  this  particular  Industry. 

To  "indicate"  the  "cyclical  chr^rscteristics",  l(vt  us  say,  of  the 
^'^'j-'Z7   cycle,  for  employment  in  the  same  Industry,  our  procedure  would 
bf-  88  follows. 
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If  we  ha^  observed  that  employment  hed  changed  fi'om  100%  in  1929 
(the  bBse  year  of  the  cycle)  to  &5fo   at  the  time  of  the  "recession  low" 
of  this  Industry,  we  vould   say  the  "recession  low"  for  employment  in 
this  Industrj!-  ^as  65   ,  a  recession  of  3bfo,      If  iie   had  further  observed 
that  employment  in  1937  was  llOfo   of  the  1929  emplojrment,  v;e  would  say 
that  "recovery"  for  employment  in  this  Industry  was  110*65-  1.69S  or 
169.2%,  a  recovery  of  69.??% 

These  two  observations  of  changes  in  the  "cycle"  together  indicate 
the  "cyclical  characteristics"  of  employTuent  in  this  particular  Industrjr 
for  this  particular  cycle. 

A  convenient  summary  of  some  of  the  significant  interpretations  of 
the  series  of  "Employment  Charts"  of  the  ten  Manufacturing  Industries  is 
presented  in  E3diibit  27,  page  68,  68a  and  68b  of  this  Chapter. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to  "rate"  employment  in 
the  ten  selected  Industries: 

1.  By  secular  performance. 

2.  By  performance  in  the  '19- '29  cycle. 

3.  By  performance  in  the  '29- '37  cycle. 

The  various  "Industry  Departures"  by  which  this  rating  is  accomp- 
lished are  all  derived  from  Exhibits  13  to  24b  inclusive.  The  method 
of  constructing  Exhibit  27  is  explained  in  Exhibit  27a,  pages  69  and  70. 

For  special  studies  similar  ratings  can  be  established  for  V,'ages, 
Ve.lue  of  Products  and  Value  /dded  by  Manufacture. 


'1)  See  footnote  on  psge  688. 
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The  methods  just  described  relating  to  secular  and  cyclical  changes 
provide  the  means  of  expressing  quantitatively  the  v  idely  variant  secular 
»nd  cyclical  charpcteristics  of  the  several  Predominant  Industries  of  the 
State  in  the  Mejiufacturing  froup.  Similar  methods  give  quantitative  ex- 
pression to  the  secular  and  cyclical  characteristics  of  the  other  Predomi- 
nant Industries  as  7;ell  as  the  Extra-Sectional  Service  Industries. 
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EXHIBIT-12 

ECONOMIC   STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,   PART  H 
MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES    COLLECTIVELY 
EMPLOYMENT 
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EXHIBIT-I2A 

ECONOMIC    STUDIES    OF  MARYLAND,  PART  1 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  COLLECTIVELY 

PRODUCT  VALUE 
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EXHIBIT-13 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,  PART  IE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGE  TRENDS  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 
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EXHIBIT-I3A 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES   OF   MARYLAND,   PART   HI 
CLOTHING 
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PRODUCT   VALUE 
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EXHlBIT-14 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF   MARYLAND,  PART   IE 
OTHER  IRON  S  STEEL 

1909-1937 
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EXHIBIT-I4A 

ECONOMIC   STUDIES  OF   MARYLAND,  PART    IE 
OTHER  IRON  &  STEEL 

1909-1937 

PRODUCT  VALUE 
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ECONOMIC   STUDIES   OF  MARYLAND,    PART  BE 
FOOD   a  ALLIED 
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EXHIBIT-I5A 

ECONOMIC    STUDIES    OF    MARYLAND,  PART  HI 
FOOD  a  ALLIED 

1909-  1937 

PRODUCT  VALUE 
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EXHIBIT-16 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,  PART  IE 

BLAST  FURNACES  S  STEEL  ROLLING  MILLS 
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EXH1BIT-I6A 

ECONOMIC    STUDIES   OF   MARYLAND,  PART  HI 
BLAST  FURNACES  a  STEEL  ROLLING  MILLS 

1909-1937 
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EXHIBIT-17 

ECONOMIC   STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,   PART    E 
CHEMICAL   a  ALLIED 

1909-1937 
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EXHIBIT-I7A 

ECONOMIC    STUDIES    OF  MARYLAND,   PART    M 
CHEMICAL  a  ALLIED 

1909-1937 

PRODUCT  VALUE 
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EXHlBIT-18 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES   OF  MARYLAND,    PART   M 

PAPER,  PRINTING  a  ALLIED 

1909-1937 
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EXHIBIT-ISA 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND,   PART  M 
PAPER,   PRINTING    a  ALLIED 

1909-1937 

PRODUCT  VALUE 
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EXHIBIT  26 
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Manufacturing  Industries  of  Maryland  Collectively. 
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-  EXHIBIT   2i7a   - 
Explanation   of   the  Method   of  Constructing  Exhibit   27. 


The  preceding  tabulations  which  ere   entitled  an  "Interpretive   sum- 
mary of   the  Secular   and   Cyclical   Characteristics  of  Employment   in  Mary- 
land's Manufacturing  Industries"  are  essentially  a  compsrison  of  the  em- 
ployment  trends  of   a  given  industry  as  they  were   in  Maryland   and  the   em- 
plojTnent  trends   of  the   same  industry   for  the  United  States   as   a  unit. 
The  difference  between  the  trends  for  these  two  political   sections  is 
termed  a   departure    (the   figures  in  the  third  column  in  each  period  of 
Exhibits  23   and   2?);    it   is   the  divergence   of  a  Maryland   industry  from 
the  national   performance   of  that   industry. 

For  purposes  of  analysis   the   period  1909   -   1937  was   subdivided   in- 
to several  parts    (cf.   Exhibit  £5,    page  66)    and   departures  were   calculated 
for  each  of  these  component  periods. 

The  method  of  determing  these   departures   is  as   follows:- 
For  each   industry  which  appears  in  Maryland,    trends  of   employment 
are  computed   from  the  data  of  the  U.    S.  Biennial   Census  of  Manufactures. 
These  trends  are  in  the  form  of  sn   index  7'hich  uses  as  its  base  of  100 
the   ^ployment   of  the  year   1919   for   the.    secular  period  1909   -    1929, 
while  the  fi^nu-es   for  1929   are  taken   as   the  base  for  the  cyclical  period 
1929-1937.      The  seme  sources   of  data   and  method  are  used   in  order   to   de- 
termine the  trends  of  tmployrat.nt  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Thus  when  we  desire  to  make   a  comparison  of  an   industry's  performance  in 
Maryland  and  its  performance  in  the  nation  as  a  v.-hole,   we  calculate  the  change 
for  the-   industry  from,    let  us  say,    1S09  -   1929,   merely  by  th..  simple  process 
of  usinf?  the  1909   index  as  100  and   calculating  a  1929   index  in  terms  of 
this  base.     The  difference  between   the   1929   index  obtained  by   this   calcula- 
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-  EXETIBIT  JeVa    (cont'd)    - 
tion,    end  the   1909   index,   v^hich  ?;as  taken  as   100,    is  the  percentage   change 
for  that   pprioG.      If  it   rose  T;e  prefixed   a  plus   sign  to   it;    if   it    fell  we 
prevised   e  minus   si'jn.      The  same  procedure   is   follor/ed   for  the  national  trend 
of  the  industry.      The  departur^e,    is  then   established  by   algebraically  sub- 
stracting  the  United  States   change  from  the  Maryland    change. 

/n   example   of  this  vrould  be   the  Clothing  industry.      Its  Maryland    index 
for  1909   is   120.1  and   for   1929   is  106.3;   the  1926    index   in  terms  of  1909   is 
105.3   i   120.1   =    .885   or  8S.5fo.      A  fall   of   ll.&fo   in   the   1909-1929   period. 
The  United  States   Clothing  index  for   1909   is  97.8   and   for   1929   is   105.7; 
the   1929   index  in  terms   of  1909   is   105.7   i  97.8  =   1,081   or   108. ifo.      A  rise 
of  8.l7fl  in  the   'OS- '29  period.      Thus  the   departure   of   the  Maryland   trend 
from  the  U.    E.    trend   is  the  Maryland   change    (-11.5),    minus   the  U.    S.    change 
(l-R.l),    this   is  -19.6,    i.e.,    the  Clothing  Industry   in  Maryland   performed 
19.6  percentage   Joints   -.-orse  than   did   the  Clothing   Industry  for  the  nation 
as  a  T.hole. 

Precisely  the   same  method   is  used   to   determine  the   departures   for   the 
other  periods  selected.      The  first   year   in  each   oeriod  is  taken  as  a   base 
year  f-.ni  all   changes  ere   calculated  in  terms  of  this. 

For  the  cyclical  period  1919-1929,  the  yeer  1921  is  taken  as  the  low 
point  of  an  industrial  decline  and  the  departures  for  this  period  and  the 
subsequent  recovery  period  (1921-1929)  are  determined;  while  for  the  cyc- 
lical period  '29-'37,  the  year  1933  is  taken  as  u  lor  and  the  recovery  is 
from  19r'3  to   1937. 

In  each  one  of  the  periods,    after  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  the  departure,   every  industry  is  n'ombered  according  to   its  degree  of 
de]-,8rture.     Those   industries  ;-hich  have  positive  departures  are  placed  first, 
in  thf.  order  of  magnitude  of  d  eparture ,  while  those  /'j  ch  regotive   depnrtures  follow, 
thf-.ir  position    brcoml-v  lower  ^3  the  magnitude  of  the  decline  grov.s.     Thus   in  the 
sftCulOT*  T)fcriod  '09- '29,  Leather  >ind    Allirid   is  first  with  n   positive  departure  of  102.3, 
while  Food  »^nd  Allied  is   l';8tln  virtue  of  its  nepmtive  deprrturc  of  87.7. 
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CH/PTER  6 
INLUSTRI.yL   iND   SECTION/X  CRITERIA  -  DEPARTURES 

Whenever  we   relate   some   change,    such  as   a   change   in  employment,    in 
a  Msryland   Industry,    let  us   s^y,    the   Clothing  Industry,    to   the  change 
in  national  employment   in   the   ssme   Industry,    the   change   in   each   case  oc- 
curring in  the   same  time  period,   v:e  are  using  the  national   change  as   a 
"criterion"  and  determining  the    divergence  or  "departure"   of  the  State 
change  from  its   "criterion". 

Thus,    the  charts   of  the  ten  Manufacturing  Industries   presented  in 
the  preceding  chapter    (Exhibits   13  to   24   inclusive)    provide  us   with   in- 
fOTmation  for  determining  for   each   Industry  the   "Industry  Criteria"   for 
(1)   Employment;    (2)   '/?ages;    (3)   Product  Value;    and    (4)   Value   Added  by 
Manufacture.      They  also  provide  the   information   for   determing  Mary- 
land's  "Departures"   from  the  "Industry   Criteria".      Now,    any  Departure 
must   relate  to  some    specific   time   period.      Since  the  graphics   of  the  ten 
Manufacturing   Industries  presented   in  Chapter  5,    cover   a   time  period   of 
tventy-eight   years    (1909   -   1937),    we   are   quite   at   liberty   to  subdivide 
this   time  perior'   as  we  wish  and   then   determine  both  Criteria   and  Depar- 
tures  for  each  of  these  subdivisions. 

The  time  periods   we  have   selected,    and    the  reasons    for  such   selec- 
tion,  are   those  set   forth  and  discus.sed  on  page  36,    Chapter  5.      These  pe- 
riods are  rrar;hically   indicated   in  Exhibit   25,    page   65. 

Without   the  "Departures"  method,    v/e  could,    of   course,    have  observed 
for  ench  Maryland   Industry   the  ch«~inges  in  employment,   wages,    product  value, 
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etc.  for  each  o?  the  selected  periods.   The  determination  of  the  Criteria 
and  Departures  of  the  various  Maryland  Industries  for  each  of  the  selected 
periods  (as  set  forth  in  Exhibits  27  and  27a,  pages  68  to  70)  enables  us 
to  consider  another  important  phase  in  the  changing  economy  of  the  State, 
namely,  the  changing  position  of  Maryland's  several  Industries  in  their 
respective  inter-state  fields.  Departures  of  employment,  wages,  etc,  for 
the  various  Industries  shown  in  Exhibit  27,  are  classified  under  the  gen- 
eral term  "Industry  Departures"  to  distinguish  then  from  "Sectional  De- 
partures" to  be  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Strtistics  Series: 

This  B.  L,  S.  series  provides  information  relating  only  to  changes 
in  en5)loyment  and  weges;  but  it  provides  these  data  on  a  monthly  basis 
es  contrasted  with  the  biennial  figures  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
series.   Since  it  goes  back  only  to  1929,  it  does  not  contribute  to  the 
consideration  of  our  "Secular"  and  "Terminal"  periods,  but  it  does  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  consideration  of  onployraent  and  wage  change 
subsequent  to  1929,  end  therefore  to  the  "cyclical"  changes  of  the  '29  - 
'37  "cycle".   Since  the  B.  L.  S.  series  is  by  Industry  classifications 
and  since  employment  and  nage  trends  for  those  classifications  are 
8vail«ible  for  Maryland  as  well  as  for  the  Nation,  "Criteria"  and  "Depar- 
ture" determinations  are  possible  for  employment  and  wages  subsequent  to 
1229.  Thus,  for  employment  and  for  wages  we  have,  for  oeriods  subsequent 
to  1529,  two  statistical  series  -  the  C.  of  M.  and  the  B.  L,  S.  -  each 
indepondently  indicating  "Industry  Departures"  as  well  as  employment  and 
wages  change.   This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  "Sectional  Criteria". 
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Sectional  Criteria: 

If  for  any  community  of  a  state,  such  as  one  of  Maryland's  "Indus- 
trial Sections"  we  have  established  a  "Base  Pattern"  of  its  Predominant 
Industries;  and  if  we  have  a  continuing  knowledge  (1)  of  the  changing 
importance  of  eech  of  such  Industries  to  the  "Section";  and  (2)  of  the 
changing  position  or  importance  of  e^ch  of  these  local  Industries  in 
their  respective  national  fields  ss  indicated  by  changes  in  such  fac- 
tors PS  employment,  wages,  etc.,  in  the  severrl  Industries,  weshould  be 
able  to  translate  the  chpnges  in  such  "Industry  Factors"  into  changes 
in  certain  "economic  factors"  such  r:s  employment,  income,  purchasing 
power  etc.,  of  the  community  -  the  Section  under  consideration,  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  indicating  Tihether  the  gain  or  loss  of  competitive 
position  of  the  several  Predominsnt  Industries  of  the  Section  has  re- 
sulted in  ?  gain  or  loss  in  competitive  position  of  the  Section  in  the 
field  of  inter-state  commerce. 

If  8  Section,  for  example,  has  three  Predominant  Industries  A,  B 
and  C,  and  we  have  established  the  "Industry  Criterion"  and  the  "Indus- 
try Departures"  for  each  of  these  three  Industries,  by  the  methods  de- 
scribed on  pages  74  and  75,  our  next  step  is  to  determine  a  composite 
Industry  Criteria  for  the  particular  Section  under  consideration.  This 
as  stated,  we  have  called  a  "Sectional  Criterion"  and  it  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner. 

Exhibits  28  and  29,  pages  78  and  79,  show  "Sectional  Criteria", 
(relating,  to  employment  only)  in  the  six  "Industrial  Sections"  of  Maryland, 
derived  from  the  B.  L.  S.  series  of  employment.  They  were  constructed  in 
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this  ^ay.  If  the  "Base  Pattern"  of  a  Section  showed  three  Predominant  Indus- 
tries whose  importance  (occupational  importance)  was  indicated  as  follows: 


Industry  A 60f^ 

Industry  B 305^ 

Industry  C 10'^ 

lOOf^   Total  gainfully  occupied  in 
A,    B  and  C  in  this  Section. 

this  established  a  base  for  weighina;  occupations  in  the  year  1929.  Hax'ing 
before  us  the  n^tior^l  trend  of  employment  (the  Industry  Criterion)  for  each 
of  the  three  Industries  for  the  period  subsecuent  to  19H9 ,  we  were  able  to 
construct  e  "Sectional  Criterion"  of  emploj-ment  in  the  following  way. 

If,  for  any  particular  year,  such  as  193?,  the  several  Industry  Crite- 
ria showed  that  employment  in  A   vvas  60/«;  B  4Cfi;  and  C  ZOfo   of  the  19g9  em- 
ployment in  these  several  Industries,  then  the  "Sectional  Criterion"  of  em- 
ployment for  the  Section  in  the  year  19S3  was  derived  as  follows: 

A  =  .50  X  .60  =  .36  or  Z6% 
B  =  .30  X  .40  =  .12  or  12yo 
0  -        .10  X  .30  =   _^  or  _3^ 

Sectional  Criterion  for  ' 33  =    .51  or  51% 
Following  this  procedure  for  each  of  the  years  subsequent  to  1929,  a 
plot  of  these  points  provided  the  "Sectional  Criterion"  for  the  Section  un- 
der consideration. 

In  this  manner,  a  "Section-^1  Criterion"  vas  established  for  each  of 
the  96  "Rural  Industrial  Sections"  end  the  376  "Urban  Sections"  of  the  United 
States.   They  are  shown,  as  stated  above,  for  the  six  Maryland  Sections  in 
Exhibits  28  and  29  on  p%ges  78  and  79. 

If  7/e  were  examining  the  "rficession  lows"  of  these  Industrial  Sections 
(one  of  the  nhenomene  of  the  '29  -  '37  "cycle")  we  would  find  from  the 
"Sectional  Criteria;"  of  the  376  cities  that  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  showed 
the  greatest  recession  droo,  falling  to  27.8f«  of  the  1929  employment,  while 
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Brockton,  Mass.  shoiPed  the  least   recession  drop,  falling  to  only  81.3^ 
of  19?9  employment.  Baltimore,  by  the  way,  dropped  to  50.6%*   In  the 
Rural  Industrial  Sections,  Section  B-2  lying  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  shoved 
the  greatest   recession  drop  to  30^,  while  Section  I-IO  lying  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  showed  the  least  recession  drop  (68.1^).   None  of  Maryland's 
Rural  Industrial  Sections  dropped  below  394?^  (Rural  Industrial  Section  1-3). 

Now,  if  anyone  were  to  conclude  from  these  observations  of  the  Sec- 
tional Criteria  that  Industrial  employment  in  the  productive  Industries 
in  any  of  the  Sections  actually  dropped  to  the  extent  indicated,  his  con- 
clusion would  be  utterly  invalid. 

These  figures  are  not  indices  of  employment  but  criteria  of  employment. 

^s    indices  they  would  be  invalid;  as  criteria  they  are  valid  and  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  criterion  of  Baltimore's  "recession 
loT-",  50.65?.   This  does  not  indicate  that  Baltimore's  employment  in  the 
productive  Industries  was  50.6%   of  its  1929  employment.   It  indicates  this: 

That  Baltimore's  I07;  of  employment  in  these  Industries  would  have  been 
50.6^0  if  eech  of  the  Industries  had  behaved  as  did  the  same  Industries  on 
a  national  basis.  Plus  one  other  assumption,  namely,  that  the  weight  of  em- 
ployment in  Baltimore's  Predominant  Productive  Industries  was  as  indicated  in 
Baltimore's  Industrial  Pattern  of  1930.  Now  we  are  quite  aware  that  Balti- 
more's Productive  Industries  did  not  behave  as  did  the  same  Industries  on  a 
national  basis.   It  was  because  of  our  cognizance  of  this  that  we  developed 
the  "Industrial  Departures"  for  this  purpose  of  indicating  (statistically), 
those  Industries  which  were  departing  from  their  national  change  patterns, 
end  to  indicate  the  manner  or  kind  or  departure  (secular  or  cyclical). 
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Now,  if  our  objective  vere  to  determine  an  index  of  employment  for 
Baltimore,  and  definitely  this  is  not  our  objective,  we  might,  since  we 
have  knowledge  of  the  Industrial  Departures  in  employment  of  the  several 
productive  Industries  of  Baltimore  for  the  year  1933,  add  or  substract 
these  deoartures,  weighed  the  occupational  distribution  in  the  Section 
as  of  1950,  to  or  from  Baltimore's  Sectional  Criteria  for  1933  (50.6fo) 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  "corrected"  recession  low.  Even  this  would  pro- 
vide a  very  questionable  if  not  an  invalid  "index"  because  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  .Tiultiplying  errors  in  such  a  statistical  procedure. 

But  if  we  do  not  consider  these  "Sectional  Criteria"  as  indices,  and 
it  is  not  our  objective  to  obtain  a  Sectional  index  of  employment,  the 
following  -spproach  is  entirely  rational: 

First:  Tlie  adoption  of  a  "Sectional  Criterion"  as  being 
representative  of  a  condition  which  would  have 
existed  had  the  selected  Industries  of  the  Sec- 
tion performed  in  the  Section  as  they  did  nation- 
ally for  the  same  period. 

Second:  Tentatively  evaluating  the  distortion  or  medi- 
fication  of  this  "Sectional  Criterion"  as  in- 
dicated by  the  "Industry  Departures"  of  the" 
Section. 

Third:  V^lid.-ting  or  invalidating  the  statistical  in- 
dications of  "Industrial  Departures"  as  'de- 
veloped in  Chapter  9  of  Part  IV. 

Fourth:  Never  combining  the  validated  Industry  D'^par- 

t'jres  or  validated  Industry  changes  (in  employ- 
ment, wages,  etc.)  of  the  various  Industries  of 
a  Section  into  a  "composite  index".  Always 
evaluating  changes  of  Sectional  economic  factors, 
such  as  income,  wages,  etc.  by  keeping  separate  ' 
the  Industrial  factors  of  the  Section  which  ere 
responsibif.  for  them. 

Fifth:   The  chf-nges  of  the  economic  factors  of  a  Section 
can  then  and  only  then  be  corappred  with  the 
changes  of  the  Sectional  Criteria. 
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This  is  eouivalent  to  spying  that  y;e  cen  only  determine  valid  "Sec- 
tional Eepertures"  from  the  "Sectional  Criteria"  T.hen  the  three  phases  of 
the  economic  study  of  the  Section  are  completed.   And  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying  another  thing.   Both  "Industrial"  and  "Sectional"  Departures  de- 
rived from  statistical  series  are  acceptable  as  indicators  of  Industrial 
or  of  Sectional  change.   For  this  purpose  they  are  extremely  useful. 
They  pre,    ho-^^ever,  not  acceptable  as  evidences  of  change  until  their 
validity  has  been  established  and  the  causes  of  change  explained  by  such 
p   ^rocvdure  as  that  contemDl<=ted  in  Chapter  9  of  Part  IV. 
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CHAPTER  7 

INCOME  CANGES  -  INCOME  (1)  BY  KIND;  (2)  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION  -  INODME  "DEPARTURE" 


Literally,  all  of  the.  information  relating  to  Maryland's  income, 
presented  in  this  Chapter ,  is  derived  from  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Bosrd  publication,  "Income  Received  In  The  Various  States  19?9- 
1935". 

'^e  have  merely  changed  the  o-paphical  presentation  of  the  material 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  methods  of  analyses  used  in  the  Economic 
Studies  of  Maryland. 

Exhibit  30,  page  82  constructed  from  indexes  of  income,  shows  by 

years,  for  the  period  1929  -  1935  inclusive,  for  both  M^iryland  and  the 

United  States: 

Total  Income 

(Salaries  and  Wages 
Classification  by   (Entrepreneurial 
Kind  of  Income    (Dividends 

(interest 
(Net  Rents  &  Roj^alties 

Because  of  space  restrictions,  the  classifications  of  income  by 
Industries  is  not  presented  here.  For  these  data,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  nublication  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  type  of  graphic  presentation  we  have 
used  in  this  chanter  is  to  indicate  "Income  Departures"  of  each  classi- 
fication of  income  in  Maryland  from  the  national  trend  in  the  corres- 
ponding clflssificwtion. 

The  interesting'  thine  about  Exhibit  28  is  that  it  indicates  the 
Piood  cyclical  chpracteristics  of  M'.ryland' ^^  income  in  the  '29-»35  part 
of  the  '29-'57  cycle,  to  v/hich  this  exhibit  relates. 
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FolloTCin?  the  method  of  analyzing  the    cycles  7.hich  v:e  have  previous- 
ly described   it  may  be   said  that    for  the  over-all   period    '29- '35  total 
income  and  every  classification   of   income  shov;ed  positive   departures  for 
Maryland. 

On  recession   lov.s  Maryland  again  shov,-s  better   than  the  nation  in 
all  cases.      In  recoveries,    Tilth   the  exception   of  the   classification   "in- 
terest" ^hich   shov/ed  a   positive  departure,    total   income  and   all   other 
classifications   shored  sligit  negative   departures. 
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EXHIBIT-30 

ECONOMIC    STUDIES    OF  MARYLAND    PART  BE 
INCOME  UNITED  STATES  a  MARYLAND 


I      I  UNITED  STATES 
MARYLAND 
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CONCLUSION  TO  PMT   III 

We  have  completed  in  Chapters  1  to  7  of  this  part  a  description  of 
the  various  statistical  series  designed  to  indicate  changes  in  the  Base 
Pattern  of  the  State  and  its  Industrial  Sections  as  established  in  Part 
II. 

The  methods  of  utilizinfc  these  observations  of  change,  indicated 
by  the  Statistical  Series  of  Part  III,  in  the  diagnostics  of  Part  IV 
rill  be  described  in  Chapters  1  to  4  of  Part  IV.  The  methods  of  Vali- 
dating the  "indicated"  changes  of  Part  III  will  be  described  in  Chapter 
9  of  Part  IV. 


